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ol * Wo PEE 


but farely, in a Chriſtian country,” it t will 


be admitted, that much—much more is 
neceſſary, Chriſtians ſhould ſurely, be 
taught to know why they are diſtinguiſhed 
by that name :—and Chriſtian parents 
{hould wiſh to have their children inſtruct- 
ed in the reaſons and nature of that reli- 
gion which "oy themſelves profeſs. _  -» 


' 
4 


It 1 is, | however, a obvious, and a  la- 
mentable truth, that few are thus inſtrud- 
ed ;—and pe: haps the cauſe may exiſt leſs 
in fault, than in misfortune. Een if it 
could be admitted that there was not a pa- 
rent to be found, either too uninformed, 
too gay, or too indolent for ſuch a taſk ; — 
were all alike well inſtructed themſelves, 
and capable, and deſirous of communi- 


cating the ſame knowledge to their chil- 


dren :—ſtill, too many are compelled to ne- 


glect it, by the cruel neceſſities of circum- 
i:tance, buſineſs, or fituation —beſides 
that, indeed, children of lively capacities 
will often put queſtions which it is ex- 

tremely 


PREFACE. iii 


tremely difficult to anſwer, on the in/tant, 
in a manner ſuited to the comprehenſion 
of that early rere of life. 


The Author of this little tract, was 
bleſſed with a parent, whoſe mind was 
knowledge, and whoſe heart was virtue; 
who ſtooped to the capacity of her infant 
years, and replied with unwearied conde- 
ſcenſion, to the teizing inquiſitiveneſs of 
childhood. Recollection now ſerves to 
remind her of thoſe anſwers, and that 
mode of inſtruction, which conveyed 
knowledge by the means of ſenſible images, 
to her mind: and, from her own expe- 
rience of the efficacy, and excellence of 
this plan, ſhe naturally wiſhes to commu- 
nicate its utility to others. Let this ac- 
knowledgement acquit her of the preſump- 
tion of pretending to offer her own wiſ⸗ 
dom—her own inſtructions to the world. 


Her only object, in this publication, is, 
the happineſs of ſeeing it become uſeful 
A 2 to 
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iv PREFACE. 

to her ſpecies, and the pleaſure of beſtow. 
ing the profits of the book; on the enlarge 
ment of a little plan ſhe has formed, for 


the charitable education of children whoſe 
parents are too poor to afford them the 


means of inſtruction. 
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Goon morrow, papa. 
Patern. Good morrow, my love, —What is, 
che matter? your eyes look red. 
Filio. Oh, papa — that ſtory you were tell- 
ing me, out of the Bible, laſt night, made me 
ſo melancholy A could not help crying to think 
what a pity it was of Adam and Eve, to grow 
{to naughty, after God had made them ſo good! 
—I was thinking of it all night. — But, papa, 
why did God let them be ſo naughty, and. do, 
themſelves ſo much harm ?—Sure he could have ; 
hindered them, x he pleaſed, from eating that 
E tree 
He could. 
5 And why didn't de, then ? 3 
Pat. Becauſe he created them with a free 
will, my dear. 


A 3 Fil 


36 
Fil. What's that, Papa? ee 

Pat. Why, he put it in weir p power to think 
of what they pleaſed, and have a mind to what- 
ever they pleaſed. 

Fil. But why did he, then ?'— Why didn? t 
he hinder them from having a mind to be naugh- 
ty? — — 

Pat. If God had given them no choice, they 
could not have choſen good, any more than bad, 
and could no more have loved or ſerved God, or 
been capable of happineſs, than this ſtupid 
ſtick, Tell me, do you love this ſtiek? 

Fil. Oh! papa, you make me laugh ;—is it 
love a ſticx? 191477 

Pat. And why not : 1 

Fil. Why ſure, becauſe the lick can't f love 
me. 

Pat. Do you love your dog? 

Fil. O yes, very much indeed. 

Pat. And hy! 2 Foy 2323 
Fil. Becauſe he loves me in his heart, papa. 

Pat. Have you any other reaſon, beſides this, 
tor loving him? | 

Fil, O' yes, for he diverts me, and comes 
when 1 call him, and carries me about, and does 
every thing that. T bid him. | 

Pal. And are not you as much _—_ to 
your ſtick ?—You have it whenever you pleaſe, 
and you play with it, and ride upon it, as well 


as you do upon Pompey. 25 


LS 

Fil. Aye, but no thanks to the ſtick, though : 
the ſtick does not care a pin ſor me: it won't 
come when J call it, like Pompey; I muſt go 
and fetch it, when I want it, papa: ſure it 1s 
not out of good nature « carries me about, like 
Pompey ! the ſtick can't help itſelf, or hinder 
me, but Pompey could hinder -me, if he had a 
mind, and for all that, he does every: thing, that 
I bid him, out of his own . will, and becauſe 
he loves me. 

Pat. Very well, and Ba you wil love the 
dog, and you won't love the tick, although the 
ſtick ſhould divert you as much as- the dog. 

Fil. Yes, that's what Iſay, papa, 

Pat, And for this reaſon, becauſe : Pompey 
has a will of his own, and makes ufe of it to 
love you, and leaves every one elſe, to follow 
you, and does every thing you bid him, of his 
own good will, although he may let it alone, it 
he pleaſes.——Þut the ſtick has no feeling, no 
will, or choice of its own, aud therefore can't 
chuſe to love you, or do any thing for you; it 
does nothing for you, but what you male it do, 


and you are, not a bit obliged to it for that. —lIs 
not this the caſe ? * Cy 


il. Yes, Papa. A | | 

Pat.” Well, you don't love the - Nick, 4 you 
do love Pompey.—lIs there any one you * 
better than Pompey ? 


Fil. O yes, indeed. —1I love you a hundred 
and a hundred times better. | 


. 


42 
Pat. And why? 
Fil. Becauſe ſure, no dog can love me as 
you can. 

Pat, Why ſo? 

Fil. Becauſe a dog can't have ſenſe to know 
any thing like you, papa. 

Pat. You anſwer very right: but remember, 
now, what you have ſaid : the reaſon why the 
ſtick cannot make itſelf agreeable to you, is be- 
cauſe it has no power or will at all: the reaſon 
the dog can make himſelf agreeable to you, is, 
becauſe he is not powerleſs, like the ſtick, but 
has ſome degree of will and choice, which en- 
ables him to chuſe to love you: and the reaſon 
that I can be more apreeable to you than either, 
is, becauſe I have a great deal more power and 
will, and therefore can ſerve you more, and love 
you better than any dog in the world. Now tell 


me, do you want to be more loved, and better 
ſerved than God? 


il. Ch! papal! ſure I did not ſay ſuch a 


naughty thing as that. 

Pat. But you ſaid the ſame thing, when you 
wanted Adam and Eve to have been made with- 
out any will of their own; for then, they would 
have been worſe than the dog, and as ſtupid aud 
ſenſeleſs as the ſtick. 

Fil. Oh! now I ſee what you mean, papa. 
Sure enough, its very true, I wanted God to 
make a ſtick of poor Adam; I wanted a ſtick 
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to ſerve God, although a dog, that is ſo much 
better than a ſtick, would not ſerve me. But, 


you know, I am only a poor filly child, papa 3 


ſo, F hope God will forgive me, and make me 
3 T'aſk any more queſtions, papa? 
Pat. You may Indeed; wy' love: Iam * 


to anſwer them. 


Fil. I'll ſay no more about our ne pa- 
paz but, could not On pg us e ms. 
pleaſol'F ? ln pe ono 7, 9274194 ee 

Pat. Ho dv ef: —1 i 1 11% 

Fil. And why e 1 abwngs mak Roſes 
good thew? a 

Pat. Zuppoſe en dies) was to Foy it 
in his head to hate, - inſtead of loving you; and 
that he would not come, as he does now, when 
you call him, nor do any thing you bid him, nor 
carry you about, as he uſed to do. 

Fil. O, I would be ſorry for that. 

Pat. But then you could make him do a 
great deal: you could beat 155 and drag hid 
along. 

Fil. Aye, but I would not do that ;, 1 would 
rather not have bim at all, than do that, for it 
would only make him hate me more: beſides, 
T love to fee him metry, and happy : I could not 
bear to have him always diſmal and ſurly, and to 
be beating and making him howl. Oh, aye, 
and then he'd be worſe than the ftick, becauſe 
he'd do nothing but what he was: forced to do, 
and 


tw 1 


and it would be harder to make him do things 
than the ſtick ; beſides, if he didn't do it of his 
own good will, I wouldn't give a pin for it. 
Pat. And why then, do you wiſh God to 
force the ſervice of his creatures, when yon 
would not like to force the ſervice of your dog ? 
or why ſhould you think that God- could be 
pleaſed with ſervice done againſt our will, when 
you would not care a pin, as you ſay, for Pom- 
pey's ſervice, if it was done againſt his will? 
Fil. My gracious !—its very true indeed! 
what a fool I was, not to think of that before 
Sure I am verry happy to have ſuch a dear good 
papa, who is ſo wiſe, and ſo ready to tell me 
every thing that I want to know. | 


DIALOGUE Il. 


11 4 


FiLiIOLUS. 


PAPA, 1 was thinking finre, of all that you 


ſaid laſt; but ſtill there is one thing that I forgot 
to aſk you about. Pray, when God knew that 
Adam and Eve might do themſelves a miſchief, 
by eating that terrible tree, why did he leave it 
in their way? why didn't he root it up, and 
throw it out of Paradiſe ? Though God fhould 
not force them to do even what was good, ſure 

” he 


> e Rao &f we 


Ca Þ 


he might have ſaved them from doing what was 


bad ;—mightn't he, papa! 

Pat. | Suppoſe you were going to tell a ue, 
al that I was to tie up your tongue, or ſtop 
your mouth:  I' ſhould then fave. you from tell- 
ing the lie, but I could: not ſave you from wick- 
edneſs, becauſe you would have told it, only 
that you were forced to hold your tongue. 
Fil. Very true indeed, I ifee very well that 
God did every thing right; Adam and Eve, to 
be ſure, were a ſad naughty couple, but erf 
poor creatures | papa. | 

Pat. Aye, poor creatures! indeed b but it 

was all their own faults. 
Hi. I know that, but ,— ſuppoſe now—O 
papa! if God had Wen it ſome other 
way! © 
it. And how would you have had kin CON= 
trive it! | | | 

Fil. 1 don't know, indeed, papa.— But now, 
after all, if Adam and Eve had had no free will, 
they could not have made a bad uſe of it; and 
fince they did make a bad uſe of it, would not 
they have been better without it? - would not 


they have been better off, to be ſtupid, than 


miſerable, papa? 19% 
Pat. Let me aſk you one queſtion : are you 

forry: you were born with legs and wet. Ait 
Fil. Noe ſure, papa. | wo h 


Pat. O but, ſince you make a bad uſe of them; 


would 


L 1 1 

would it not have been better if you had been 
born without them? You got à ſad fall, the 
other day by leaping, contrary to my deſire, and 
hurt your leg very much: if you hall had no 
legs, you would not have gotten that fall. 

Fil. Ves, but then, papa, I ſhould not be 
able to ſtand, or walk, without legs and feet, 
and that would be a great deal worſe than the 
fall: —beſides, you know, I may walk, and leap 
top, without getting falls, if I take cart, and 
don't go into. dangerous places, where you for- 
bid me to go. It was not my feet, but my 
fooliſhneſs, that made me get chat fall. | 

Pat. Juſt ſo, it was the fooliſhneſs of Adam 
and Eve, and not their free will, which made 
tliem get the ir fall: they need not have fallen, any 
more than you, if they had followed advice; and 
taken care. Do you remember che pain you 


felt, when the duſt got into your eyes? 1 
Fil. O yes, very well. Ai 1b l 4 

Pat. Did that make you wiſl you had heeu; 
born without eyes :: bf non ion 15 
Fil. No indeed, far from it, papa. 


: Pot. Lou cut your finger, laſt week, by 
handling a knife careleſsly': are not you ſorry 
you were not born without hands? If you had 
had no hands, you would not have cut yaur 
finger. In: ſhout: you meet withſſo many acoist 
dents of late, that, according to yout plan, I 
dad one: ſerve. your body ſomeullng in the 
Sings: ſame 


1 
ſame way as you wanted God to ſerve the minds 
of Adam and Eve: Shut you up in a room, ſet 
you ſitting down, and tie up your feet, that you 
may get no more falls, and your hands, that you 
may not handle knives, to cut your fingers, and 

your tongue, that you may not tell a lie; and laſt 

of all, put a hankerchief over your eyes, that no 
more duſt may get into them.—Then you will 
be quite fafe and happy, —wont you? 

Fil. O no, no, papa dear ! don't do that! 

Pat. What then, you would rather have 
your feet at liberty, though you did get a fall by 
uſing them fooliſhly. 

4il. O yes indeed, a great deal, 

Pat. By the ſamerwe then, it was better for 
Adam and Eve to have their zb at liberty, 
though they got their fall by uſing that fooliſhly, 

Fil. O but ſtay, papa Il did Adam and Eve 
ever get back into Paradiſe? 

Pat. f No. 

Fil. Then ſure their fall was a great deal 
worſe than mine; for the hurt that I got did 
not laſt long, and ſo, did not ſignify much; but 
the miſciuct their fall did them, laſted all their 
lives. | 

"at, Well, ſuppoſe then, that the miſchief 
of your fall, as well as that of thieits, was to laſt 
as long as life, — ſuppoſe that inſtead of only 
hurting your leg, you had broken it, in ſuch 
a manner, as never to' be cured, and that you 


B could 
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could expect nothing better than to go limping 
while you lived. 

Fil. Oh, that would be very ſad indeed! 

Pat. It would be an uncomfortable ſituation, 
I allow; but let us alſo, for a while, ſuppoſe, 
that it was the ſame with your legs, as with 
Adam's free will, and that it was impoſſible for 
you to go to heaven without them. 

Fil. O, if that were the caſe, papa, rd be 
ſorry to be without them indeed. I'd rather go 
limping, or any way, to heaven, than not to go 
there at all. 

Pat. Then, for the ſame reaſon, it would 
ſurely be better for Adam and Eve to bear, all 
their lives, with the miſchief of their fall, than 
to be born without free will, and to loſe heaven 
for the want of it. | 

Fil. O, now I ſee it all quite plain, papa :— 
Sure enough, one might as well not be born at 
all, as not to have their will at liberty. 

Pat, Certainly, for we ſhould be born to no 
purpoſe, without it. 

Fil. None indeed, if we could not go to 


| heaven, becauſe I ſee now that even in this 


world we could have no comfort, if we had no 
choice. 

Pat. No, nor in the world to come either, 
You could neither love me here, nor God here- 
after. If you had no choice, you could not chuſe 
the good from the bad, nor prefer the company 


of 


1 


of angels, to the company of ſtocks and ſtones; 
and it would be as impoſſible for you to expect 
any happineſs from heaven, as for a man who 
had neither fight, or ſmell, to expect any plea- 
ſure from a garden of the ſweeteſt flowers. 


DIALOGUE II. 


FiLIioLUus. 


Para, I want greatly to know why we are 
not all born good, and pretty, and happy, juſt 
ſuch as you told me Adam and Eve were, before 
they grew naughty ? You told me they never 
would have felt ſickneſs, or pain, if they had 
not liſt'ned to the devil. Now ſure, one can't 
liſten to the devil before they are born. They 
ſay I was very ſick and had like to die, when! 
was only a week old, Sure I was too young 
then to be naughty, papa :—why then was not 
I born pretty and happy, and free from all pain 
and ſickneſs, like good Adam and Eve, when I 
did nothing that I deſerved to be puniſhed for? 
Pat. 1 will explain that matter to you, my 
dear. As we are all the children of Adam and 
Eve, ſo we muſt be born like them. Now 
Adam had no children, till after he was naughty - 
and loſt his firſt natnre; and for that reaſon, we 
mult all be born like poor naughty Adam: for a 
| B 2 child 
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child cannot but be the ſame ſort of creature as 


its parent; juſt as every tree muſt: have fruit of 
its own kind; and you might as well expect to 
ſee peaches growing on a crab-tree, as that we 
ſhould be born more perfect creatures than 
Adam and Eve were, when they became our 
parents, | | 

Fil. O aye, papa, and that puts me in mind 
of poor Arthriticus, when we went to ſee him, 
the time he had the gout ſo bad, and ſent for the 
dottor.,—You know he was very impatient, and 
ſaid how it was very hard to be tormented in 
ſuch a way, and that he did nothing in the 
world to deſerve it, and wondered that God Al- 
mighty would plague him ſo; but the doctor, I 
thought, made him a mighty good anſwer, 
papa. | 

t. What was that? do you recolleCt it? 

Fil. I ſorget the very words, papa; but I 
know, he told him how his father and grand- 
ſather were too fond of cating and drinking what 
was not good for them, and that they made 
themſelves ſick, and got the gout ; and he ſaid 
how the gentleman miglit very well ſee, that he 
got lis gout from them, becau.e it ran in the 
blood; and that he ſhould not be blaming 
Heaven for it, but ſtrive to keep from doing the 


; things that brought the diſorder into his family. 


Pat. Well, and did he fay nothing elſe to 
the gentleman? 


Fil. | 
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Fil. O yes; he ſaid how he would give him 
phyſic, which would cure him, for that time 
and that he would lay down rules for him to live 
by; and he told him how all the doctors in the 
world would not ſignify a pin, without he mind- 
ed the rules, and reſolved to keep from doing 
any thing that could make the diforder grow bad 
again. 

Pat. Very well remembered, indeed; and 
juſt ſo it is with every human creature. It is 
the buſineſs of us all to do our beſt, by living ac- 
cording to the rules which God, (our heavenly 
Phyſician) has given us, to try and get rid of 
thoſe bad paſſions of anger, hatred, pride, ſelf- 
will, and the reſt, which the fall of our firſt pa- 
rents has cauſed to run in our bloods, and in our 
hearts. | 

Fil. But, papa, the Bible ſays that God told 
Adam he ſhould die, if he eat the forbidden 


fruit. Sure he didn't die that time, papa; did 


he ? | 

Pat. The law tells us that if we are found 
out in murder, or theſt, we' ſhall die for it, 
Now, though a man is not put to death, on the 
very inſtant he is found out, yet ſtill the law 
tells truth; becauſe in the end, and when a cer- 
tain time is elapſed, the ſentence is executed 
againſt him. If Adam had never finned, he 
would never have died. Sin made him mortal, 


B-3:. or 
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or ſubject to death, and therefore God told him 
the truth. 

But, beſides this, our firſt parents did really 
die, (though not the ſame kind of death which 
we die,) on the very day, the very inſtant in 
which they ſinned. They were created by God 
in the nature of immortals, and clothed with 
bodies that were not ſubject to death, but calcu- 
lated to live for ever: therefore, when fin intro- 
duced mortality into their frames, it was ſurely 
death, for their pure and heavenly nature died 


within them; the immortal nature of their bo- 


dies died, and left them nothing, in its ſtead, 
but poor periſhable bodies of imperfection, in- 


firmity, and pain. But they ſuffered another 


death, that was ſtill worſe than this; for good- 
neſs died in their hearts, and all happineſs went 
with it. 

When they were firſt created, they were hap- 
Py, becauſe they were good; they knew nothing 
but innocence and virtue; they bleſſed God, as 
their maker, and thanked him as the giver of 
all which they nofletſed. But the devil envied 
them their happineſs; he tempted them to dil- 


obey their maker, and put it into their heads 


that he had dealt unkindly by them, and only 
wanted to keep the tree of knowledge from them, 
for ſear it would make them as great as himſelf. 
80, they believed the devil, rather than God; 
and they no longer took a pleaſure in thanking 


their 


1 


their Creator for his goodneſs, but they grew 
conceited, and proud, and ungrateful; and they 
wanted to live without God in the world, and 
to ſet themſelves up to be as wiſe, and as great 
as he was. They were not ſatisfied to remain 
as he made them, but quarrelled with his com- 
mand for keeping them even ſrom what he told 
them would be death. So, they took their de- 
fire z they broke the command of God; they eat 
the forbidden fruit, and then they found, when 
it was too late, how much better it had been for 
them, if they had believed, and obeycd their 
Maker: for the change that they felt in their 
bodies ſoon made them know that, inſtead of 
glorious creatures who were formed to live for- 
ever, they were become poor wretched mortals, 
ſubject to pain, ſickneſs, and death; and inſtead 
of finding themſelves lords of the world, they 
were become the ſlaves of almoſt every thing in, 
and belonging to it; for the fire had power to 
burn, and the water to drown them ; the ſun 
was permitted to fcorch, and the cold blaſt to 
freeze them; in ſhort, thoſe things which, be- 
fore, had been their ſervants, were then become 
their lords. 

But their minds ſuffered a change infinitely 
worſe than that which happened to their bodies; 
for then it was that goodneſs died in their hearts, 
and the devil entered into them, and filled them 


with all his own frightful paſſions of wrath, and 


hatred, 
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hatred, ſtrife, envy, and deſpair: by taking the 
advice of the devil, they put themſelves under 
his command, and into his power; and they 
had, then, no other proſpect, but to live with 
him in everlaſting burnings, in the hell to which 
he wanted to carry them. 

Fil. O papa! papa! that's very terrible in- 
deed! Oh, why did God puniſh them fo ter- 
ribly ?—You told me that God loved every body, 
as well as you love me z-—now, ſure, if I was to 
commit a fault, you would not puniſh me for 
it, all my life, papa: you would only whip me, 
and make me alk pardon. 

Pat. Well, to purſue your own argument 
now. Suppoſe that ſomething poiſonous lay in 
your way, and that the poiſon was ſo pretty to 
look at, and fo ſweet to the taſte, that I had 
reaſon to be affraid of your eating it. In that 
caſe, I ſhould certainly warn you of it, as God 
warned Adam of the forbidden fruit : I would 
tell you that it was my poſitive defire, you ſhould 
not ſo much as touch ir, for that if you did, it 
would poiſon you, and make you die before 
your time. Suppoſe then,—after all the reaſon 
you have to depend on my word, that I would 
not tell you a lie; and on my affection for you, 
- which muſt ever make me wiſh for your happi- 
neſs ;—ſuppoſe, after all this, that you were 


tempted, by the beauty of the poiſon, to draw 


ncar, and then to touch, and laſtly, to taſte it; 
| : and 
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and that, in conſequence of doing ſo, you grew 
very fick, and got pains all over your body, and 
grew ſoaltered in your looks, that no one would 
know you again; —beſides being certain that the 
diſorder would laſt while you lived, and would 
ſoon bring you to a very painful death. — This 
would be' a ſad puniſhment, you will allow; 
but, after all, who would be to blame for it ?— 
which would you lay the fault on yourſelf, or 
on me ? 

Fil. On myſelf, to be ſure, papa, 

Pat. And if, beſides this, your temper was 
as much changed as your conſtitution ;—if the 
nature of the poiſon was ſuch as to infect your 
mind with fretfulneſs, and wickedneſs, with 
hatred, and anger, and envy, and every bad paſ- 
ſion; you would then be compleatly miſerable 
indeed; but ſtill, you could not ſay it was I 
who made you fo ;—on the contrary, every per- 
ſon of common ſenſe mult own that you alone 
would be in fault, and no one would be filly 
enough to ſay of me, as you ſaid of God, juſt 
now—« Oh why did this father puniſh his 
child fo terribly ?” : TIER 

Fil. Indeed papa, it was very fooliſh of me 
to fay ſo, but I was ſo ſorry for poor Adam and 
Eve. Oh, what a pity it was that they liſt'ned 
to the devil! ſure, they might have truſted the 
word of God, after all the good things that he 
gave them | 


* 


Pat. 
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Pat. They might, and ought, indeed, my 
love: but their children ſhould take warning by 


their puniſhment, and ſtrive to avoid their 
crimes. 


Fil. Why ſure, papa, we don't eat the for- 


bidden fruit ? 


Pat. But we do the ſame thing whenever we 
diſobey any command of God. The reaſons 
why Adam and Eve were diſobedient, are theſe ; 
firſt, becauſe the fruit was tempting in itſelf. — 
Now, we are guilty of the very ſame fault, 


whenever we indulge our appetites, at the ex- 


pence of either health, or duty.—The ſecond 
reaſon was, pride, and conceit; they wanted to 
be independent of God, and to be able to do 
without him :—Juſt the ſame crime. every man 
is guilty of, when he conceits he can do without 


God's aſſiſtance, or thinks that any thing can 


make him happy, which is not pleaſing to God 
—and the third reaſon of their treſpaſs, was in- 
gratitude, which made them forget all the bene- 
fits of their good and merciful Creator, while 
they diſobeyed his commands, and wanted to get 
away from his authority, and power.— This is 
juſtly conſidered as the worlt part of their fault 
for ingratitude ſhews a badneſs of heart, that is 
very ſhocking, indeed. Shocking as it is, how 
ever, too many in this world are guilty of it, 
themſelves, while they blame their firſt parents 
for it, —If we remembered, and loved, as we 


ought 
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ought to do, that God who gave us life, and 
keeps us in health, and provides us with every 
good thing we poſſeſs, —we ſhould not then be 
weary of his authority, or ever forget his com- 
mandments. | 


DIALOGUE IV. 


FiL10L vs. 


Papa, I want ſadly to know what became of 
adam and Eve, after their fall? 

Pat. What could you expect to become of 
them, naughty creatures as they were ? Suppoſe 
now, that you took up a poor beggar boy, out 
of the ſtreet, and fed and clothed him, and 
taught him his prayers and catechiſm, and did 
every thing in your power to make him both 
good and - happy :—you would, then, very na- 
turally, expect that this little boy ſhould be ſen- 
ible of your kindneſs, and ſhew his gratitude, 
by loving you with all his heart, and ſerving 
you as well as he was able. — But ſuppoſe that, 
inſtead of doing ſo, you found out that he grew 
ungrateful for all your benefits, careleſs in your 
fervice, and neglectful of your advice; and that, 
at laſt, he even went ſo far as to join with your 
enemies againſt you, and ſtrive to plunder you 


of 
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of all your property: what would you think of 
him then ? . 

Fil. Oh, papa, why I would think him a 
wicked, naſty, ill-natured creature, and it would 
be impoſſible that ever I could care for him any 
more. 

Pat, How then ſhould you expect that God 
could care for Adam and Eve, any more ?— All 
the benefits that you could confer, are nothing 
in compariſon of what they received from God; 
yet, aſter all this, they rebelled againſt him ; 
they ſlighted his goodneſs, ſcorned his ſervice, 
joined with his enemy, the devil, and wanted 
to {trip their Creator of his prerogative, and be- 
come his rival in power. 

Hil. And did God never forgive them, papa? 
Did he ſend them to hell, for being ſo naughty? 

Pat. God never fends any one to hell, my 
dear: God is all love, and he does every thing 
that a wiſe, good and powerful Being can do, 
to hinder his creatures from going there. But, 
if they will go, in ſpight of all this, what is 
then to be done? — Such, you ſee, was the caſe 
of Adam and Eve; they gave up, and forſook 
their God, and choſe to follow the devil: 


Now, the devil always leads to hell: we all 
know that :—The Bible afſures us of it, over 
and over again; fo, we have none but ourſelves 
to blame, when we chuſe to follow a guide, 
who, we know, will lead vs to deftruQion. 
Adam 
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Adam and Eve, when they were good, might 
have kept themſelves ſo, if they pleaſed, by re- 
fuſing to liſten to the devil, or to let him into 
their hearts: but, when once they did let him 
in, they were not able to turn him out again: 
there was no Being, either in heaven,or on earth, 
who was able to do this for them, but one, and 
that was God,—the God whom they had for- 
ſaken, deſpiſed, and diſobeyed ;—what then 
could they hope for? — How could they expect 
that he ſhould any longer continue to care for 
wretches who had been ſo baſe and ungrateful 
for all his mercies? 

Fil. Indeed it is very true, papa; it would 
be too much to hope for, and they were too 
wicked to deſerve forgiveneſs. 

Pat. I am glad you are ſenſible of that, at 
laſt; becauſe you will now hear with the greater 
wonder and admiration, of an eſcape ſo unex- 
pected, and mercy ſo unmerited as our firſt pa- 
rents then experienced. 

Fil. Oh, papa !—and did they PN 2— 
Oh, I am fo glad I- tell me all about it, dear, 
dear papa 

Pat. God, who loves his creatures, with a 
love far greater than that of any earthly parents 
for their children; God looked upon Adam and 
Eve in their diſtreſs he faw they had no power 
to help themſelves; he ſaw that the devil had 
faft hold of them, aud was dragging them to 


his 
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his own place of torment, and that there was 
none who could deliver them out of his hands :— 
he ſaw all this, and he pitied their miſery; and 
inſtead of adding to it, by his anger, he deter- 
mined to fave them from the effects of their fol- 
ly; and, not only forgive them what was paſt, 
but put it in their power, beſides, to become 
good, and happy, once more. 

Fil. Oh, papa, papa! that was a good God !— 
Oh, how could God be ſo good, when Adam 
and Eve were ſo naughty ?—but, in what man- 
ner did he ſave them, that time? — What did he 
ſay, what did he do to them, papa? 

Pat. After they had tranſgreſſed, and be- 
can to perceive the effects of what they had 
done, God ſaw the miſery of their ſituation, and 
he had compaſſion on them; and he called them 
out, from among the trees of the garden, where 
they were ſtriving to hide themſelves, ſooliſhly 
forgetting that nothing can be hidden from the 
eyes of heaven; ſo, they came out from behind 
the trees, trembling, and confufed (as you will 
find in the Bible here) and alledged, in their ex- 
cuſe, that they found themſelves naked, and not 
fit to appear in the preſence of God : they 
found themſelves ſtripped of their pure and im- 
mortal bodies, and left in all the nakedneſs of a 
body of ſhame, and corruption. Now, God 
knew, as well as they did, every thing that had 
befallen them; but he wanted to convict them, 

out 
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out of their own mouths; and he, therefore, 
aſked them, who had told them that they were 
naked, or what was the ſudden alteration which 
made them unfit to appear I They then con— 
feſſed what they had done, but till ſtrove to 
throw the blame from themaſelves ; Adam laid 
the fault upon Eve's advice, and Eve laid the 
fault upon the ſerpent's advice but they were 
ſoon made ſenſible of the crime of minding the 
advice of any creature, more than the command 
of God :—God ſhewed them the guilt of their 
diſobedience, and pointed out all the terrible 
conſequences which that guilt would bring upon 
them, and upon all their children. —However, 
when he had convinced them of their crime, and 
ſaw them ſilenced in his preſence, and over- 
whelmed with ſhame and deſpair; he then be- 

gan to comfort, and talk Kindly to them. 
Suppoſe yourſelf, now, in the fame ſituation 
of Adam and Eve, at that time, and think how 
much you would have been affected with grati- 
tude, wonder, and joy, if—in the moment when 
you deſpaired of all relief, and ſaw hell opening 
to receive you—if, in that moment, the God, 
whom you had offended, began to ſpeak graci- 
ouſly to you, and faid, “ Never fear, my poor 
% Adam! though you were ſo naughty, I love 
« you {till |—You are now ſenſible that I told 
« you truth, and that the devil deceived you ;— 
« that I loved, and wanted you to be happy, 
C 2 « and 
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| « and that he hated, and wanted you to be 
| % miſerable.—You would not believe this, in 
te time, poor fooliſh Adam! and now the devil 
© has. hold of you, and is dragging you to his 
| e own place, and you can't help yourſelf, for 
| & he is ſtronger than you. But I will help you, 
& my poor Adam! I will help you to hght 
| cc againſt the Devil; and all the children you 
| « ſhall have, I will help them too, as much 
c as ever they chuſe.”—What would you 
think, if ſuch diſcourſe, and ſuch merciful pro- 
miſes were made to you, by that God whom vl 
you had offended, and juſtly expected to. heap f 
indignation and puniſhments on your head? s 
Fil. O papa! I would fall down on my 
knees, and thank ſuch a dear good God, with 
all my heart and ſoul !—and then, papa—l 
would get up again, fo {tout and ſtrong, with 
the thoughts of ſo great a help, that I am ſure, 
never would let the devil have power over 
me, any more. — But, papa, did God ſay all this 
to Adam? | 
Pat. We are not told that he made ute of 
the very words I have uſed; but the Bible in- 
forms us, that he promiſed the ſame thing, nay, 
and much more, when he ſaid that the „ ſeed of 
the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head.” 
| Fil. But how did that mean the ſame thing 
| as what you ſaid, papa? 


Pat 
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Pat, I will explain it all to you, bye and 
bye z at preſent, it is better to go on in courſe, 
and ſhew you how he began the performance of 
his promiſe, even on the infant when he made 
it. —In that inſtant, he put his own ſtrong and 
holy ſpirit into their hearts, and commiſhoned 
him to ſtay with them, as long as ever they 
pleaſed ; and he told them that while ever they 
liſt'ned to his good advice, accepted his help, 
LIK and had confidence in his love and power, the 
* devil would be affraid to come near, and quite 
bi unable to hurt them: but, on the contrary, if 
f = they. once neglected this good ſpirit's advice, 
XZ then the devil, who is always on the watch, 
x would inſtantly approach, and deceive them 
10 again, to their deſtruction. He further told 


them, that, if chey always did as the good 
ipirit directed, he would carry them to heaven, 
when they died; but if they liſt'ned to the devil, 
he would certainly drag them along with hin 
{elf to hell. 

Fil. Well, and they always minded to liſten 
to the good ſpirit—did'nt they? 

Pat, I hope ſo, my dear; but their children 
are not always ſo wiſe.— We are all born into 
this world, juſt the ſame creatures as Adam and 
Eve were, at that time. We have, all of us, 
two ſtrong ſpirits contending for the dominion 
of our hearts: one is the Holy Spirit of God, 
and the other is the frightſul and malicious ſpirit 
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of the devil: they are both perpetually buſy, in 
ſtriving to perſuade us to what they would have 
us do, and we are at liberty to liſten to which 
we pleaſe ; but, whenever we are naughty, we 
then are helping the devil to deſtroy us ;—and, 
whenever we are good, we are then helping the 
good Spirit to make us happy, and carry us to 
heaven when we die. 


DIAL OGUE.-V. 


FILIOLVus. 


Papa, I was thinking a great deal of what 
you told me laſt; and I am determined, I never 
will be naughty again, as long as ever live. 

Pat. A very good reſolution, my love; but 
how will you be able to keep it? 

Fil, Why—papa !—Sure I may do as I 
pleaſe ?—Is not that what you call my free will? 

Pat. No, no; your free will only enables 
you to think and deſire what you pleaſe. 

Fil. Well, I will deſire to be good, then. 

Pat. And that 1s going a great way towards 
it, I afſure you; but not a the way. 

Fil. How is that, papa ? I don't underſtand 
you. | he 
Pat. Suppoſe that Adam, before his fall, 
had had power to quench the light of the ſun; 
and that the devil had told ha he might, by fo 

doing, 
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doing, become wiſer and greater than he was, 
and have a much better light of his own, than 
that of the luminary which God had given him. 
—Suppoſe him fooliſh and vain enough to try 
the experiment, expeCting, from the extinction 
of the fun, the ſame independent greatneſs, 
which he expected from eating the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil; and finding in the end 
his expectations all baffled, and himſelf leſt to 
the darkneſs of nature, unenlightened by God, 
—He would then, to be ſure, be very ſorry for 
what was done; he would be as glad to have the 
light back again, as you would to grow good; 
but both you and he might wiſh, and wiſh for- 
ever, without having the power to procure the 
objects of your wiſhes.—Adam, in ſpight of all 
his wiſhes, might, for any thing he could do, 
remain in darkneſs, while he lived; and his chil- 
dren would, of courle, be in equal darkneſs, 
though of equal inclination to remove it : be- 
cauſe, that God who alone had power, at firſt, to 
kindle up the light of the ſun, he alone could 
have the power of reſtoring it again, after the 
folly. of his creature had quenched it. Now, 
though Adam and Eve did not put oat the light 
of the ſun; yet they put out a light which was 

of much greater conſequence to them. In 
ſearch of their fancied knowledge and greatneſs, 
they extinguithed the light of goodneſs in their 
hearts; and God who gave, and alone could give, 


that 
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that light, was alone able to rekindle it. Thus 
it is, you ſee, that all your will, and wiſhes to 
become good, can be of no avail to make you ſo, 
without the aſſiſtance of God. — We have no 
goodneſs but what we receive from him.— till, 
however, our deſire of being good, is a great 
help to our being fo :—firſt, becauſe we could 
not be made either perfect or happy, again{t 
our will; and ſecondly, becauſe that God never 
yet refuſed his grace to any one who ſincerely 
deſired, and ſtrove to obtain it. —Since God 
alone, then, is able to make you good, you 
ought to pray to him often, and earneſtly, that 
he would ſtrengthen his Holy Spirit within you; 
for if he was to ſee you wicked, careleſs, and 
neglectſul, and that he was to grow tired of 
helping you, and to leave you, once, to your- 
ſelf, you would then be loſt forever; and nei- 
ther your own ſtrength, nor the ſtrength of all 
the world could fave you. 

Fil. But ſure, he would not grow tired of 
helping me 

Pat. Not if he ſaw you willing to help your- 
ſelf, and, at the ſame time, humble enough to 
ſce that your own ſtrength was not ſufficient. 

For example, now,—here, I pay maſters, to 
inſtruct you in ſeveral branches of knowledge: 
—your free will, as you ſay, may make you 
wiſh to learn; but you know that wiſhing alone 
won't do, without you alſo frive to learn. Your 

maſters 
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maſters are all very ready to help you, but all 
won't do, if you refuſe or neglect to add your 
own endeavours to their inſtructions:— this is 
abſolutely neceſſary, though not all that is ne- 
ceſſary; for ſomething more would till be want=- 
ing, to make you learn cleverly, and that is, hu- 
mility. If you once took it into your head that 
you were able to do every thing by yourſelf, you 
would then neglect your maſters; they, of 
courſe, would grow tired of teaching a conceit- 
ed fool, and leave you to yourſelf; and then, 
you would find, too late, that neither your 
wiſhes nor endeavours would ſignify any thing, 
without the help that my fondneſs was willing 
to procure for you. 

In like manner, you muſt not only wi/h to 
obey the commands of God, but you muſt alſo 
firive. You mult not be weary of reſiſting the 
temptations of the devil, and of helping the 
good Spirit to get the better of him: — and you 
mult, alſo, take care not to grow conceited, nor 
depend upon your own ſtrength, for fear God 
ſhould ſerve you, as I have ſuppoſed your maſ- 
ters to do, and leave you to your own weakneſs 
and folly. : TEN 

4il, All that is very plain, now, papa, and 
I underſtand it mighty well ;—but I want to 
know, why muſt we pray ?—God, you ſay, 
knows every thing; ſure, then, he ſees when I 
have a mind to be good; he knows all that I 

want 
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want and wiſh for, and when he does, why 
ſhould I atk him? | 

Pat. Suppoſe that I, alſo, knew all your 
worldly wants, and was very willing to beſtow 
upon you every thing, in reaſon, which you 
wiſhed for :—would that be any excule for your 
coming, and rudely taking your choice, without 
ſo much as the compliment of aſking my leave ? 
No, ſurely.—But, when you come, with mo- 
deſty, and humility, and ſay “ Papa, I want 
ſuch a thing; you know beſt whether it be pro- 
per to give it to me, or not z—if it be, I would 
be very much obliged to you for it.”— This man- 
ner of aſking, would be an acknowledgment 
of your dependance on my power, my judge- 
ment, and my love; and would make me the 
readier to grant you every indulgence that I 
could. But Prayer is not only good to aſk bleſſ- 
ings from God, but alſo, to thank him for thoſe 
we have already received; and it would be hard 
to expect that benefits ſhould be beſtowed upon 
an unthankful heart. Prayer is alſo uſeful for 
another purpoſe; as it makes us better acquaint- 
ed with God, by introducing us frequently into 
his preſence, and reminding us of his power 
and goodneſs; beſides, that it recommends us to 
his love, by proving that he is often in our 
thoughts; and endears him to our hearts, by 
conſtantly keeping in our minds a ſenſe of his 
mercies towards us. 
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Fil. Papa, I once heard a little boy ſay, that 
it was impoſſible for him to love God, for that 
one could not love a perſon they never ſaw.— 
Now, papa, I was thinking, fince, that the boy 
was greatly miſtaken, there; becauſe, I remem- 
ber, when we were reading the ſtory of poor 
Saint Stephen, the other day; how he was ſo 
good, and bore every thing ſo patiently, and even 
prayed ſor the wicked creatures who killed him; 
—oh, then, I felt that I loved him with all my 
heart !—but indeed, I was not fo patient as he 
was, for I was very very angry with the people 
who ſtoned him :—indeed Pm ſure, I could have 
fought for him, papa; and you know, if I did 
not love him, I would not do that. 

Pat. It is all very natural, my dear; and it 
15 by no means neceſſary that we ſhould fee ei- 
ther God, or good people, in order to love 
them. It is natural, to a good mind, to love 
goodneſs, wherever it is, or has been, as in the 
caſe of yourſelf and Saint Stephen: but it is 
ſtill more natural to love that goodneſs, if we 
ourſelves have been beloved and benefited by it. 

For example. Suppoſe there was a great 
man living in ſome diſtant part of the world, 
who was equally good with Saint Stephen ; and 
had alſo been, of a long time, my particular 
friend and benefactor, and, of his own free 
bounty, had preſented me with every good thing 
that I poſſeſs. —Suppole you had never ſeen this 
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great man; but that he loved you ſo well for 
my ſake, and as being my child, that he ſent 
you large preſents, by every ſhip, and wrote 
you letters, aſſuring you of his everlaſting friend- 
ſhip, and giving you advice how to direct your 
conduct in ſuch a manner, as would ſecure your 
happineſs. Don't you think you would love this 
man very much ? 

Fil. Indeed I would, papa : if I was never 
to ſee himſelf, ſure I ſhould ſee his benefits ; I 
ſhould ſee and feel all the kindneſs he did to me, 
and I could not help loving him for it. —Befides, 
I think his letter would make me love him more 


than all the reſt; it would be ſo good, you 


know, in ſuch a great man, to write to a ſilly 
child like me. 

Pat. It is very true, and you. reaſon very 
rightly.—But, what if he was, alſo, to invite 
you to anſwer his letters? 

Fil. Oh, papa, that would be delightful !— 
Oh, then I would be half the day writing. 

Pat. And what would you put in your 


letters ?—what do you think you would ſay to 


him? 
Fil. Why, Id never be tired thanking him 
for all his goodneſs to me, and I'd beg of him to 
let me know what I could do, to ſhew my gra- 

titude. | | 
Pat. You have ſettled the matter very right: 
but, ſuppoſe now, in addition to all his other 
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benefits, this great man was to write you word 
that, if you followed his advice, in every thing, 
till after a certain time, he would then ſend a 
ſhip for us both, and take us to himſelf, to en- 
joy his preſence and converſation, and make us 
happy while we lived. 

Fil. Then, papa, that would make me ten 
times more eager to do every thing he adviſed 
me to; I would think nothing too much to do, 
for the ſake of being ſo happy, as for you and 
me to live always with one who loved us fo 
well, and was ſo good to us. 

Pat. Very well; you would be quite right. 
— Now, you know that God has done a great 
deal! more for us, than I have ſuppoſed this 
great man to do; —much more, indeed, than it 
would be poſſible for all the creatures in the 
world to do for us: it is true, you have never 
icen his perſon, but you fee his benefits every 
day. He gave you life ; he gives you health, 
and friends; itis he who clothes and feeds you, 
and it is to him alone you owe all things. He 
alfo has written to advife you :—here are his 
own kind and gracious words, in this precious 
book we have been reading, for the Bible is the 
word of God himſelf.— Here, then, he has 
written to you, and laid down ſuch rules for 
your conduct, as, if you follow them, cannot 
tail of making you happy, even in this world, 
and afterwards, they will bring you to another, 
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and a better world, where this good God invites 
you to live with himſelf, forever and ever.— 
You ſay you would delight to anſwer the letters 
of the great man, we have been talking of :— 
anſwer then, the letters of your greater God ;— 
not by writing, for there is no occaſion for it 
anſwer him by prayer, juſt in the ſame way as 
you would have anſwered your earthly bene- 
factor; beg of him to ſhew you how to be grate- 
ful, and to merit a continuance of his favour ; 
and never be weary of thanking him for his be- 
nefits, or of doing your utmoſt in his ſervice. 


DIALOGUE VI. 


VILIOLUS. 


O, PAPA ! the ſervants have been telling me 
the ſaddeſt ſtory of Judge Severus ;—he is a 
naſty, ill-natured, cruel creature, papa. 

Pat. Don't be fo haſty in your centures, my 
dear. Judge Severus has the character of being 
a good, and conſcientious man z—but come, 
what has he done, to make you think him fo 
i!l-natured ? 

Fil. Why, papa, there was a poor man, 
who did, to be ſure, a very naughty thing, and 
deſerved very well to be puniſhed, if he had not 
repented of his fault: he itole a purſe of money 
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to buy bread for his family. — 80, he was found 
out, and put in priſon :—and then he began to 
think of himſelf, and to be ſorry that he did not 
let himſelf and his ſamily ſtarve and die, for 
want of bread, rather than be guilty of ſuch a 
terrible fault.—50, when he was brought before 
the Judge, he owned his crime, and cried fo 
bitterly, that every one pitied him in their hearts, 
and wiſhed, of all things, that he might be par- 
doned ; but the Judge ſaid how he muſt be 
tanged for it; and ſo, the poor man fainted, 
and every one was in tears for him; and now, 
would you think, aſter all this, that the Judge 
would have the heart to condemn him ? 


Pat, But he did conderan him, I ſuppoſe ; 
did he not ? 


Fil. Yes, papa, he did; the naſty, cruel 
creature | 

Pat. Cruel !—he could not avoid it : it was 
the law, and not the Judge that condemned 
him; he knew very well what the law required; 
he knew he deſerved the puniſhment, at the 
time when he committed the crime. 

Fii. Well but, when he repented, papa! 

Pat. His repentance might make the Judge 
pity him, but could not entitle him to pardon.— 
1he Judge who ſhould pardon a criminal, in 
ſach a caſe, would be guilty of a falſehood, in 
the firſt place, to make people believe they 
Hhould die for ſuch offences, and then contradict 
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his own words, by forgiving them. — And, in 
the next place, he would ſurely be a very great 
fool, to think that any one would be fright- 
ened from wickedneſs by laws whoſe truth was 
not to be depended on.—lIt would, alſo, be a 
means of bringing the law into reproach and 
contempt.. Innocent people would ſay that it 
was unjuſt, for ſuffering the guilty to go free ;— 
and the wicked would be encouraged in their 
crimes, if they found there was a poſſibility of 
eſcaping from the puniſhment they deſerved, 

Fil. Then, papa, if that's the caſe, how can 
God ever pardon any of us? there is no one in 
the world always good, I believe; we all want to 
be forgiven, ſometimes; and then—my graci- 
ous !—what will become of us, papa If it 
would be unjuſt and improper in the Judge, to 
forgive the poor man, when he re-pented, wouldn't 
it be the ſame in God to foryive us, if we re- 
pented ? 

Pat. Your queſtion 1s very reaſonable; as 
the matter appears to you, we thould all be in a 
terrible ſituation, indeed ;—for God never will 
give his creatures room to tax him with untruth 
or injuſtice, and therefore, all thoſe who live 
under the ſtrictneſs of his law muſt be judged 
by it, and ſuffer accordingly. 

Fil. Oh, papa dear !—and what ſhall we all 
do then ?—what ſhall I do? for I have been 
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naughty very oſten !—and muſt I be puniſhed 
for ever, papa? 

Pat. It is true, we all merit the ſentence of 
the divine law ; and therefore you, and I, and 
all muſt periſh, everlaſtingly, if it was not for 
the goodneſs of our God, that has mercifully 
provided a remedy. | 

Fil. Oh, what remedy, papa !—tell me, tell 
me, for you have fright'ned me fadly ! | 

Pat. Cne that is ſufficient for the ſins of the 
whole world :—one that is ſuch a miracle- of 
kindneſs and love, that it would be hard for us 
to believe ſo much happineſs, if God himſelf 
had not told and ſhewed it to us.—I will explain 
the nature of it, bye and bye; meantime, let 
me tell you a ſtory, and do you liſten very atten- 
tively, and remember all I ſay. 

Once upon a time, there was a certain great 
and powerful king, who was poſſeſſed of very 
large dominions: he had alſo a fon, a prince of 
ſuch engaging qualities, that it was impoſſible 
to know, without loving him; and this prince 
was commiſſioned by him to aſſume the govern- 
ment of a part of his dominions, where the in- 
habitants were very turbulent, and rebellious ; 
for the king ſaid, „ Surely when once they get 
my ſon to reign over them, his mildneſs and 
goodneſs cannot ſail of bringing them back to 
their duty.” 
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Well the prince got poſſeſſion of his go- 


preſence of his father, except upon a viſit now 
and then to his ſubjects; yet he took care to 
proclaim his laws amongſt them, and he ſent the 
very beſt and wiſeſt miniſters to rule them, in 
his abſence ;—nay more, he wrote to them, with 
his own hand, and begged of them, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, that they would not tranſ- 
greſs againſt the laws, nor drag down puniſh- 
ments on their heads, by diſobedience. Alſo, 
that he might ſucceed in perſuading them to be 
good, he promiſed, out of his own purſe, to re- 
ward thoſe who continued in their duty ; and, 
as an earneſt of his promiſes, he ſent rich and 
valuable preſents among them, of almoſt every 
thing that reaſonable creatures could have need 
of.—But, all that ever he could ſay, or do, the 
greater part of them continued wicked, and re- 
fractory; they paid ſo little reſpect to the laws, 
that it was hard for the few who were good, to 
live among them; for they did nothing but rob 
and inſult their neighbours; and they ſpent all 
their plunder in rioting, and rebellion; and 
they laughed at the goodneſs of their prince, 
and thought he had no power to puniſh, becauſe 
he did not immediately execute judgment againſt 
them, but ſtrove, by mildneſs and rewards, to 
win them over to duty. The preſents that he 
ſent them were abuſed to the purpoſes of wick- 
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edneſs and folly, or given to bribe foreigners to 
fight againſt him; and they ſtrove, all that ever 
they could, to chaſe away the few good people 
out of the land. 

The prince grieved greatly to ſee them ſo ob- 
ſtinate; he threatened them with puniſhments, 
at laſt, and ſent prophets among them, who 
foretold the miſeries they would bring upon 
themſelves, by their wickedneſs. - But all was of 
no effect; they laughed at ſome of the prophets, 
and put others to death, and, in ſhort, nothing 
could prevail with them to ceaſe from their ac- 
cuſtomed ſins. 

At length, the voice of juſtice cried fo loud 
againſt them, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for 
ſomething deciſive to be done.—Kings, you 
know, ſhould act according to the laws, or elſe 
the laws would become uſeleſs, and all the world 
would grow wicked, for want of rule or rc- 
ſtraint. 8 

l. O yes, papa, I know, by what you told 
me about the judge, that it was neceflary for 
the king to puniſh theſe people: beſides, they 
were ſuch ſhocking creatures, that I do not pity 
them at all. | 

Pat. Nay, now, you are wrong again: — 
awhile ago, you would have mercy ſhewn to a 
robber, in {pight of juſtice and the laws; and 
now you will not aftord, to guilty creatures, 
that pity which the ſevereſt juſtice would allow; 
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for juſtice may, and often does pity, even where 
the laws oblige it to puniſh. 

Fil. Yes but, papa, you know the poor man 
who committed the robbery was very penitent 
for his crime; but the people you are telling me 
of, were not penitent at all, but wicked hardened 
ungrateful creatures. 

Pat. But a perſon who thinks as he ought 
to do, cannot reirain from pitying the moſt 
wicked the moſt hardened of human creatures : 
he will pity them for being fo fooliſh and mad 
as to give themſelves up to the devil, and ſuffer 
him to lead them to deſtruction. Thus it was 
that the good and kind prince of this wretched 
people ated. —He pitied the folly of their guilt, 
and wiſhed to ſave them from the ruin it had in- 
curred.—So, when the king and all the court 
were aſſembled, to pronounce upon their fate, 
the prince roſe up, in the preſence of them all, 
and thus addreſſed his father. 

« ] know, O my father (ſaid he,) that theſe 
« people have ſinned, and at the ſame time that 
« jt is not now in their power to make ſatisfac- 
« tion; —their lives and properties? eited 
ce to the law, and they have nothing where- 
« withal to diſcharge their debts, or to make 
« atonement for their crimes, it is therefore 
« juſt that the law ſhould condemn them. 

« You remember, my father, that before I 
ce took upon me the government of this people, 

« we 
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ue both foreſaw that numbers of them would 


prove revellious ; nevertheleſs, we alſo knew 
that many more would continue dutiful, and 
that others, even among the refractory, would, 
by good management and advice, repent, 
and return to their obedience.—lIt was for 
their ſakes alone, and not for any glory of 
mine, that ever I aſſumed the government; 
I wiſhed to rule them, in order that I might 
ſave as many of them from deſtruction, as J 
could, becauſe I knew that nobody elſe was 
either able or willing to do as much for them, 
as I was, 

« Your ſubjects are always in your preſence, 
my father, and have your perſon, power, 
juſtice, and goodneſs ſo conſtantly in view, 
that it is no wonder they ſhould continue obe- 
dient: but theſe poor people have never ſeen 
you, and are ſcarcely able even to gueſs what 
ſort of perſon ſo great a king can be.—I my- 
ſelf, as yet, have been ſeen, only by a few of 
them; but the time is now arrived when my 
preſence would be moit uſeful, and my com- 
paſſion moſt neceſſary to them.—You know, 
that, from the beginning, it was my firm re- 
ſolution to ſpare no pains or coſt, to ſave my 
unhappy ſubjects :—my purpoſe, now, thall 
be manifeſt z the debts of my people ſhall be 
paid ;—atonement ſhall be made for their 
crimes H- and your jultice, my father, ſhall 
be vindicated to all the world.“ 


All 
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All the aſſembled chiefs and nobles then 


fell proſtrate before the ſon of their king : and 
they ſaid, „ Alas! muſt we loſe our prince? is 
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he going to abſent himſelf from us ?—poing 
into a country of ingratitude and rebellion, 
where, perhaps, his precious life may fall a 
iacrifice ! but how, oh how will he make a- 
tonement for the numerous crimes of this 
people ?—how will he ever be able to diſ- 
charge the mighty debts they owe ?” 

& I will ſhew you how, (replied the prince, ) 
I have, long ſince, obtained permithon from 
my father to do whatever 1 pleaſed, both 
with, and for my people, which could be 


© done, conſiſtent with juſtice and the law.— 


Now no ſubject is rich enough to pay all their 
debts z and no ſubject's life is valuable e- 
nough to ſtand in the ſtead of all their lives.— 
I alone am able to do all this for them, and 
Jam alſo willing to do it: I will give up my 
whole eſtate to redeem them; and my life it- 
ſelf, as a facrifice for every life among them, 
that hall be found forfeit to the law. 

c Many of them, I know, are deeply peni- 
tent for their fault, and many more will repent, 
in conſequence of my efforts to ſave them :t— 
I will now go, and live among them, and keep 
them company in the poverty to which they 
have reduced themſelves, that I may have the 
better opportunity of teaching them how to 


« become rich again.-—While I am with them 
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et on earth, I will teach them how to live; and 
« I will lay down my life among them, for their 
&« ſakes, that I may at once atone for their 
ce tranſgreſſions, and inſtruct them how to die; 
that ſo, when I meet you in heaven, my fa- 
« ther, I may meet them, alſo.” 

J conſent, my beloved ſon, (replied the 
« King,) I conſent, and am well pleaſed with 
your offer of mercy :—I am willing to part 
« with you, for a while, for the ſake of our 
« unhappy people; ſince no other but your- 
« ſelf poſſeſſes the power to redeem them, by 
« paying the penalty of their crimes. Take 
« them then, my ſon; henceforth they ſhall 
©« no longer be called my ſubjects, but, yours, 
„ ſor you have purchaſed them very dearly.— 
« The price you are willing to pay, is ſufficient 
« for the purchaſe of them all; and therefore 
« all of them who chuſe it are now at liberty 
« to accept of your grace.” 

Fil. O papa! ſure it is impoſſible that ſuch 
a thing ever could happen ! what for a great 
prince to give away his dignity and fortune, 
and even to lay down his life for a ſet of creatures 
who had been fo ungrateful to him! 

Pat. It is indeed very wonderful, my dear 
yet ſtill, not impoſſible, becauſe, ſuch a thing 
really did happen.—But, what would you ſay, 
if ſome of the ſubjects of the prince were ſo 
ltupidly fooliſh, as to refuſe the offers of his 
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mercy, and ſay, « This man was always telling 
« us of our faults, and peſtering us with his 
« rules, and his advice.—We ſcorn to accept 
cc of his grace ;—we will be tried by the king's 
« law, and will not have this man to reign over 
« us. We are good enough, and well enough, 
« without him, I'll warrant ye :—the king gave 
« us the law, only to frighten us ;—he will 
e never condemn us by it, —there's no fear.“ 

Fil. Ob, the wicked creatures]! papa !|—ſure 
they had no hearts, or they could not be fo un- 
grateful | 

Pat. So, one would think, indeed; but they 
went ſtill greater lengths than theſe. 

The prince, (out of love to his penitent ſub— 
jects, and in hopes that the reſt would alſo in 
time grow penitent, by his good example and 
advice,) leſt the palace of bis father; left his 
fortune, bis dignity, his crown, and fcepter be— 
hind him, and went on foot, and clothed like 
a poor min, to his government: but, becauſe 
he did not bring his crown and royal robes, and 
all his pomp and grandeur along with him, his 
wicked ſubjecis would not believe that it was 
for their fakes he had laid them down, but they 
made a mock of him, and would not acknow- 
ledge him for their prince; for they ſaid he was 
poor and mean, and they would not have ſuch 
a man to 1cign over them. | 
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So, he was obliged to live among the loweit 
of the people; and often to wander about in 
deſarts, and ſubmit to want, and diſtreſs of every 
kind, ſo that he, ſometimes, had not where to 
lay his head, —However, though he had parted 
with all his outward wealth and pomp, he re- 
tained the riches of his wiſdom, and the glory 
of his knowledge ſtill: ſo, he went about do- 
ing good, even to his enemies; and he reſtored 
ſight to the blind, and limbs to the lame; made 
the deaf to hear, and the dumb to ſpeak 3 com- 
forted the afflicted, and preached to the fooliſh, 
and {trove to make the wicked turn from the 
error of their ways, and repent. 

And many of the people did repent, and fol- 
lowed his advice, and grew good : but thoſe who 
{till remained wicked were ſo enraged to find 
that any one gave heed to him; and ſo mad at 
his attempting to tell them of their faults ; that 
they determined, at laſt, they would have their 
revenge: ſo, they laid hold on him, and drag- 
ged him away; and he would not ſuffer any of 
| his followers to defend him, or make the leaſt 
reſiſlance; for he had foreſeen, all along, every 
thing that ſhould happen : and he determined 
to go through it all, ſor the ſake of his ſubjects; 
that the example of his meekneſs, and patience, 
in ſuffering for a good cauſe, might lead them 
to imitate, and come as Near his perfection as 
they could. 
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So, his wicked ſubjects bound him, and 
ſcourged, and ſpit upon, and inſulted him; and 
laſt of all, they put him to a cruel and ignomi- 
nious death. But I ſee, you are too much af- 
fected, and indeed, it is no wonder; for any 
one who is capable of either goodneſs, | or pity, 
muſt be moved at ſuch a ſtory. 

Fil. O, papa [did ſuch a thing happen ba 
could ſucha thing happen ? 

Pat. It did, my child :—it happened in a 
manner much more wonderful than what I have 
related to you; and you and I, and all of us 
have the deepeſt intereſt in the ſtory ; ſor it was 
cur king, who gave up his only and beloved Son, 
for our ſakes, —it was our dear and precious 
Prince, who made himſelf a ſacrifice, to ſave us. 

Fil. What, our king ! our prince, papa! 

Pat. Yes, the King of the world; the Lord 
of heaven and earth: it was God himſelf, my 
love, who gave his only Son, to redeem us; and 
it was that dear ſon, whoſe miracle of mercy 
made him deſcend from the glory of his father, 

in heaven; made him lay by his majeſty, and 
conzeal his Godhead under the form of a poor 
and humble mortal; and ſubjeck himſelf to po- 
verty, and anguiſh, and bonds, and death, for 
our ſakes. —Here, in this Bible, the whole {tory 
is related, and you will here find all the circum- 
{lances I have told you, and many more, to the 


encrcaſe of your wonder, and your gratitude, 
| This 
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This is the remedy which God has provided, 
to ſatisfy the juſtice of the law : the Son of God 
has paid, for us, all the debts and penalties it 
required; and, if we are willing to become his 
ſubjects, and be thankful for his grace, through 
his merits, we ſhall obtain forgiveneſs ; and 
every ſin, of which we repent, ſhall be pardoned, 
for his ſake.—But if, like the rebellious ſub- 
jects, we reject his mercy, and fay, «© We will 
« not have this man to reign over us ;—we will 
« be tried by the king's law, and not by his 
cc grace; —- then, we ſhall find, when it is too 
late, that, by the law, we never could be ſaved ; 
becauſe, as you rightly obſerved, we have al!, 
even the beſt of us, offended againſt the law, 
and therefore, in ſtrict juſtice, we all deſerve to 
ſuffer, —But, the Son of God, by the ſacrifice 
he made for us, has paid all out penalties, and 
purchaſed us from under the ſtrictneſs of the law, 
to make us the ſubjects of his grace: purchaſed 
our pardon for every fault, and every folly, of 
which we fincerely repent, provided we prove 
that repentance, by a conſtant endeavour to obey 
all his commandments. n 
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DIALOG U I un. 


FiL}OLUS. 


Para, ] was reading, in the Bible, ever ſince, 
about our Saviour; oh, how terrible it is to 
think of all that he ſuffered to think that the 
Son of God ſhould ſuffer death, for our fins !— 
ſure, might not ſomething e/e have been done? 
ſome other ſacrifice ?—- ſomething leſs than 
him Oh, what ſignified all the world, in com- 
pariſon of him, papa ! 

Pat. You have now partly anſwered your 
own queſtion. It is, becauſe his life was, in- 
deed, of more value than the lives of the whole 
world, that it was found a ſuſſicient ſacriſice, 
and atonement for them; and, as this could 
not be the cauſe with any other life,—ſo, no 
other could ſuffice, 

Fil. Oh, but why, papa? —Sure if God 
pleaſed, he might have accepted a ſacrifice of 
leſs value! | 

Pat. And how, then, would juſtice have 
been ſatisfied ?!—Would you have God to be 
unjuſt, and untrue, in order that he might be 
merciful ? 

Suppoſe, now, that twenty of the pooreſt of 
my tenantry owed, each of them a guinea, in 
taxes, which they had not wherewithal to pay; 
and that the matter was laid before me, and 

juſtice 
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juſtice demanded on them. — Well the poor 
people come crying to me, and tell me, they are 
in the greateſt diſtreſs :—I repreſent this to the 
tax-gatherer, but he replies that, however he 
may pity them, juſtice muſt be done, and the 
laws kept up - firſt, becaufe the laws ſhould not 
tell a lie, and next becauſe they ſhould not en- 
courage knaves to take advantage. 

In this caſe, now, what is to be determinec 
on ?—Suppoſe I ſay to the tax-gatherer, “ Here, 
„ honeſt man, here are five guineas for you, 
out of my own purſe:—take it, and forgive 
« theſe poor people their debt.“ Is that your 
“ juſtice,” ſays he, « a part, inſtead of the 
© whole No, no z—if you have a mind, in- 
* (deed, to redeem theſe men, pay the whole 
“ debt for them.” 

Would not he ſay right ?—ſurely.—And it 
would be very fooliſh, and unjuſt, in me, to of- 
fer a part, inſtead of the whole. What I ought 
to do, in this caſe, (if Ihada mind to keep my 
tenantry out of the power of the law,) would 
be, to fay to the man, —“ Here, take this bank- 
note, for twenty guineas ;—this one note will 
«© pay the entire debt ;—take it, and let theſe 
„poor creatures go free.” 

Now, upon this very ſame principle of juſtice, 
it was neceſſary that the ſacrifice offered for the 
lives of the whole world, ſhould be richly worth 

all their lives put together; and thus it was, 
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that the ſufferings of our Saviour redeemed 
them; becauſe, by his death, be paid the whole 
of their debt, and did not ſtop at a part, or leave 
any thing for juſtice to murmur at. 

You will perceive that I do not mean to leſſen 
the greatneſs of the ſubject, by comparing it 
with ſmaller matters :—it is in order to make 
you underſtand me, the readier, that I make 
compariſons with things which are familiar to 
your knowledge. 

Fil. I thank you greatly, papa! indeed you 
make every thing very plain and eaſy to me. 
Oh, what a good God was our God! papa. 
Sure, We can never do enough, to thew our 
gratitude to him! 

Pat. You ſay what is very true, my love; — 
and our gratitude rites ſtill higher, when we 
think of the innumerable beneſits we derive from 
the ſufferings of our Saviour; for, beſides the 
neceſſity of atonement, or ſatisfaction, to the 
law; there were alſo other reaſons why his love 
to fallen man made him ſubmit to be born and 
die on earth, for our redemption ; and one of 
them is, becauſe none but himſelf could have 
done ſo much for us, in many other inſtances, 
both in life and death, as he did. 

If any human creature, any thing, in ſhort, 
leſs than God, had been in his place,—we could 
never have had ſo perfect a rule of conduct, 
and example of liſe, as thoſe which our Saviour 
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left us.—Beſides, the world would, then, have 
had ſome excuſe to cavil, and ſay, that they had l 
no right to follow the example of one who was g 
a man, like themſelves, and therefore ſubject 
to a poſſibility of erring, and leading them into 
error. — But, here, we have no ſuch excuſe to 
plead.—It was the Son of God, himſelf, who 
walked before us in the path of righteouſneſs 
and ſalvation j-—whoſe inſtructions call us to 
wiſdom, —whoſe patience reconciles us to ſuf- 
tering, —whole meekneſs invites us to humility, 
—and whoſe truth and mercy aſſure us of re- 
ward :—whoſe whole life was a leſſon of virtue, 
and his death an example of fortitude. —A 
GUIDE, WHO CANNOT ERR, leads the way, 
in order that we may have confidence to follow 
him, without either doubt or fear. 
Fil. Papa, don't you remember, you pro- 
miſed to explain to me, what was meant by 


ſaying, that he ſeed of woman ſhould bruiſe the 
ferpent's head. | 


Pat. I did; and Iwill do it now. 

We are all, you know, of the feed, or off- 
ſpring of Eve, the common niother of mankind. 
The manhood, or mortal body of our Saviour, 
was born of a woman, the deſcendant oi Eve, 
and therefore was properly called the ſeed of the 
woman. He it was whom God then ordained, 
and promiſed, to bruiſe the head of the ſcrpent, 
or devil, who betrayed our firſt parents; and it 

was, 
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was, alſo, ſaid that the ſerpent ſhould bruiſe his 
heel; by which is meant, that Chriſt ſhould ſo 
far break his power (as is expreſſed, by bruiſing 
his head, or nobleſt part,) that he ſhould not be 
able to do any thing more than bruiſe the heel of 
Chriſtianity. 

Thus, you ſee that our dear Redeemer pre- 
ſented himſelf a ſacrifice for ſin, in the moment 
when ſin was firſt committed; and ſatisfied the 
demands of juſtice, as ſoon as the penalty was 
incurred. So that he is not merely the Saviour 
of thoſe who came into the world, fince the 
iime oi his death, upon the croſs; he is equally 
the Saviour of all the children of Adam, who 
will accept of his falvation : becauſe his atone- 
ment was ordained from the beginning; pro- 
miſed to the ſirſt pair who ſinned, and, in them, 
to all their offspring; and this is the reaſon why 
he is called in icripture, „“ the Lamb, who was 
« flain from the foundation of the world.” 

But, beſides all that I have already told you, 
there arc, doubtleis, many er advantages, 
which we derive from this inſtance of the 
wonderful love of our Redeemer z—as alſo, 
many oe reaſons why no ſacriſice but that of 
his death could fave us. 

Fil. And can't you tell me them all, papa? 

Pat. Indeed, my love, I cannot; becauſe I 
don't know them ravielf, Many of them, no 
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doubt, are ſuch, as human creatures, like us, 
would be quite unable to comprehend. 

Fil. But why ſhould we be unable, papa ? 

Pat. Becauſe, our nature is imperfect, my 
dear; and, while we are in this life, we never 
can rightly conceive all the wonderful ways of 
God. | | 

Fil. I could not - underſtand rightly, may 
be z—but ſure, you could, papa. 

Pat. Obferve now that you have owned your 
knowledge, wifdom, and judgment to be inferior 
to mine. Why are you of this opinion? 

Fil. O, papa, ſure, becauſe you are learned, 
and a man; and Jam only a ſilly child, that 
muſt wait a great many years, and be taught 
a great deal, before I can know as much as you 
do, 

Pat, Very well; if you acknowledge me, 
for this reaſon, to be wiſer than you are, don't 
you think it alſo likely that Gop is wiſer than 
either of us ?—Surely, if it would be fooliſh to 
compare your judgment with mine, it would 
be a hundred times more fooliſh to compare 
my judgment with that of the God who madc 
me. 

Fil. But could not God tell us, and teach 
us to know every thing, papa ? 

Pat, If ever we become bleſſed angels, he 
may, and probably will teach us all the wonders 


of 
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of his love; but while we are human creatures, 
we are incapable of ſuch exalted knowledge. 

You requeſted me to inſtruct you in Sir Iſaac 
Newton's philoſophy, the other day : do you re- 
member the anſwer I made you? 

Fil. Yes, papa; you made me ſenſible how 
I was too young and ignorant yet, to be in- 
{tracted in that great book; and that I muſt 
learn lefs things firſt, before I could be able to 
underſtand it; becauſe, children's knowledge 
muſt grow up, by degrees, along with their 
years; they muſt learn their letters, before they 
can ſpell, and ſpell before they can read, and ſo 
on, from one thing to another. 

Pat. Very well remembered.—You are then 
ſenſible that it is only as children advance in 
years, they. become capable of advancing in 
knowledge.—A child of four years old, would 
not be capable of learning what might be 
taught to a child of ten; and one of ten years 
old, though he might be very clever, of his 
age, yet could not be made to underſtand every 
kind of inſtruction, like a man. —Now, as you 
allow a great difference, in this reſpect, be- 
tween a child and a man; you mult allow, for 
the ſame reaſon, a much greater difference be- 
tween a man and an angel, 

You have often aſked me queſtions, upon a 
variety of ſubjects; and I anſwered as many of 
them, as I could make you comprehend : but 

there 
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there were many more, unanſwered, which I 
knew you were too young to comprehend ; and 
therefore I promiſed to inform you in them, 
when you arrived at a riper age. Lou believed 
me ; did you not? | 

Fil. O, ves ſure, papa. 

Pat. And why did you fo ?—why did no- 
thing tempt you to ſuppoſe that thoſe queſtions 
could not be anſwered, and that I was only 
putting you off ? 

Fil. O papa, ſure I could not ſuppoſe that; 
becauſe you never told me a lie, in any thing. 
Beſides, I know very well, there are a great 
many ſubjects which I cannot underſtand, ill I 
grow up, and get wiſdom and years, like yours. 

Pat. juſt in the ſame manner we ſhould 
think in regard to God: we are all leſs than the 
ſillieſt children, in compariſon with our hea- 
venly Father ; he has inſtructed us, in all we are 
capable of knowing, in this our human ſtate ; 
when we become angels he may explain to us 
the reſt; and in the mean time, we may very 
well take his word, whoſe word is truth itſelf. 

Hil. So we may, indeed; and fo I will too. 
— But, I want to know, who is the Holy Ghoſt, 
papa | 

Pat. The third perſon in the Trinity, my 
dear ;z—the Holy Spirit of God, whom he ſends 
to ſtrengthen his creatures; to put good thoughts 
and deſires into their hearts, and enable them to 
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fight with, and ſubdue their great enemy, the 
devil. 

Fil. And is he God, too, as well as our Sa- 
viour ? 

Pat. He is. Nothing leſs than God could 
create us, as our heavenly Father did. Nothing 
leſs than God could redeem us, as our blefled 
Saviour did ;—and nothing leſs than God could 
ſanctify or make us good, as the Holy Ghoſt 
does, whenever we are willing to apy of his 
aſſiſting grace. 

Fil. But, how can that be, papa? Sure 
there is but the one God: how can one God be 
divided into three ?—If you divide one into 
three, ſure then, it is not one any more. 

Pat. Even in this world, there are many 
objects in which we find three united in one :— 
for inſtance :—obſerve that ſun, which ſhines 
upon us, ſo brightly :—you ſee his light ;—you 
feel his heat z—you are alſo ſenſible that there is 
a body which produces this light and heat, and 
you perceive that they both act with very agree- 
able, but very diſlerent eftects.—Still, however, 
you know, there is but one ſun. 

Fil. And is it in the ſame manner that the 
Trinity are joined, papa ? 

Pat. We know not in what manner the Tri- 
nity are united, my dear. Such knowledge is 
above our comprehenſion; it is ſufficient for us 
to be told, and to know „that they all three do 
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really exiſt, in this wonderful union, without 
being alſo informed of the manner of that union. 
God the Father created us, that we know, be- 
cauſe in, and by him, we live, and move, and 
have our being. God the Son redeemed us z— 
that we alſo know, becauſe, otherwiſe, Almigh- 
ty Juſtice could not have permitted us to hope 
for pardon.—And, that God the Holy Ghoſt 
ſanctifies us, is equally evident, ſince, without 
him, we ſhould not be able ſo much as to think 
2 good thought. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


PATERNUS. 


Wa AT was that, you and your ſchool- fellow 
were diſputing about ?—You ſeemed to be * 
in argument. 

Fil. Why, papa, 1 was talking to him of all 
that you told nie, and I could not get him to 
liſten, or mind me, at all.—Beſides, I am a- 
fraid he is a bad boy, for he ſaid things that put 
me quite out of patience with him. 

Pat. Tell me, were you ever naughty in m_ 
life? 


Fil. O, yes, indeed, Papa 3 and I was very 
ſorry for it. 
Pat. Aye, but, if * had been out of pa- 
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tience with yon, you would not have lived to be 
ſorry for it. —He would hare given you up, and 
left you in anger, as you left your ſchool-fel- 
low, juſt now; and then, then the devil would 
have taken you, and puniſhed your forever, in. 
tell. : 

Fil. Papa, I did not think it was any harm 
to be angry at wickedneſs. 

Pat. Anger, in every inſtance, is bad, my 
dear: no good ever did, or ever can come of 
it. We may, and ought to diſlike and hate fin, 
but we mult not hate the ſinner. 

Fil. But, how can we hate the fin, with- 
out hating the ſinner, papa ? 

Pat. Suppole your ſchool-fellow, inſtead of 
being a bad boy, was only ill of ſome painful 
and loathſome diſeaſe, —would you hate him 
then? | 
Fil. O no, papa, I would pity him then, 
greatly. 8 

Pat. He is much more an object of your pity, 
now ; for we are eaſier to be cured of our ſick- 
neſs, than of our ſins. —But, though you would 
not hate him for being ſick, you would hate his 
diſorder, for making him fick, —would you 
not ? 

Fil. Yes, indeed I would. 

Pat. Well, in that caſe, you could contrive 
to hate the diſeaſe, without hating in any de- 
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gree the perſon who was ill of it.— Why then 
could you not, for the ſame reaſon, have a 
hearty abhorrence of ſin, without feeling any 
averſion to the unhappy creature who was un- 
der the influence of it ?—It is only in this man- 
ner we are permitted to hate ſin; and, in this 
manner we may do it, you ſce, even out of love 
to the ſinner. | 

Fil. But, papa, are we, then, to be as much 
friends with bad people, as with good? 

Pat. By no means.—At leaſt, not the kind 
of friendſhip you mean. We ſhould with them 
extremely well, and do them all the good in our 
power; but we ought not to aſſociate with them, 
for fear we ſhould be corrupted by their ex- 
ample : juſt as we onght not, unneceſſarily, to 
keep company With a man i a mortal fever, for 
fear of catching the diſeaſe. 

It is certainly our duty and our intereſt to ſeek 
the ſociety of the good, in order that we may 
benefit by their wiſe and pious example :—but, 
at the ſame time that we ſhun the company of 
the wicked, we ought not to allow ourſelves i in 
any averſion towards them. 

We are all ſinners, in ſome degree, or other; 
and yet God, you fee, bears with us, and con- 
tinues his goodneſs rowards us, in hopes that we 
may at laſt repent. Now, if God bears with 
our faults, we ought, ſurely, to bear with the 
{faults of our fellow creatures. 
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Beſules, when we conſider the great love that 
aur Saviour has ſhewn to the whole world, 
ſinners, and all: how he died to redeem them, 
and ftill leaves no means of mercy untried for 
their reformatian :—when we conſider all this, — 
how ſhall we dare to hate, or be angry with 
creatures, who are ſo dear to our God? 

But come, what was it your ſchool- fellow 
ſaid, that made you ſo out of humour with 
him ? 

Fil. Why, papa, in the firſt place, he would 
not mind one word of all the good things you 
were telling me, for I was {triving to make 
him as happy as I was by hearing them :— 
but that was not all, for he talked very 
naughty. 

Pat, Vell, I don't want you to make com- 
plaints, or tell tales; but, if he ſaid any thing 
that raiſed the ſmalleſt doubt in your mind, I 
wiſh to be informed of it, that I may clear up 
the matter to you. 

Fil, Then, papa, I only want you to tell 
me, does not God know our thoughts ?—be- 
cauſe he ſaid that God could not be acquainted 
with our thoughts. 

Pat. He ſhould rather have faid that it was 
impoſſible for God to be ignorant of them. — 
Surely, he who gives us thought, muſt know 
what thought is about. He who made us, muſt 
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be perfectly acquainted with my part of his 
own workmanſhip. 

For this reaſon, we ought to watch its 
over our hearts, that no evil inclinations may 
enter therein; ſince the eye of God is for ever 
upon us,—ſees us through and through, — and 
will perceive that we are naughty, in having - 
mind to be ſo, though it ſhould not be in our 
power to be guilty of the action. - God is the 
conſtant witneſs of our thoughts, as well as our 
actions, and will judge us, as certainly ſor the 
one, as for the other. 

Fil. But, if a bad thought comes in our 
head, ſure it is the devil who put it there, and 
then the fault is his, not ours if we don't do 
what the thought bids us, ſure, then we are not 
to blame 

Paz. If we don't indulge the thought, we 
zre not to blame, indeed, neither are we in 
much danger from it. The devil has no power 
to do any thing more than introduce bad 
thoughts into our hearts: it is in our power to 
make them welcome, or not, juſt as we pleaſe. 
If,—as enemies to our Lord, and Saviour, — 
we turn from them with diſguſt, and ſtrive to 
baniſh them from our minds, the ſpirit of God 
will help us in this good work. But if, on the 
contrary, we'make them welcome, cheriſh, and 
harbour them, we then give convincing proof 
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that we love the wicked enemies of God, and of 


our own ſouls. 


Fil. But papa, indeed now; I often wiſhed 
in my heart to get rid of a naughty thought, 
and could not, it ſtuck to me ſo. 

Pat. Well—when you find the ſame diſſicul- 
ty again, go directly to your room or any pri- 
vate place, and fall on your knees, —or if you 
can't do that, raiſe your heart, on the inſtant, 
to God; and pray to him earneſtly, that he 
would grant you his help, and make his ſpirit 
ſtrong within you.—Then, call to mind your 


danger; call to mind that it is the devil who is, 


at that moment, endeavouring to make you as 
great a devil as he is himſelf, —and that, if he 
ſucceeds to gain you over, even for an inſtant, 
you don't know but, in that very inſtant, you 
may die, and ſo be loſt for ever.-—Theſe re- 
flections will rouſe you to ſuch exertion, that, 
with God's grace to help, your enemy will be 
driven away, and your heart reſtored to peace. 

Til. Aye, but would the enemy come back 
again, papa? 

Pat. Alas, my love! he will indeed !—of- 
ten, often will he return, and oſten muſt we 
renew the fight; — but then, it is ourſelves, our 
ſouls, that we fight for ! If we throw down our 


arms, and ſuffer ourſelves to be made priſoners 
to the devil, eternal, never-ending miſery and 
torment muſt be our portion, But if we fight 
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manfully, and come off victorious, a crown of 
glory will be our reward, and we ſhall be lifted 
up to the ſociety of angels, and the preſence of 
our dear Redeemer, there to dwell for ever and 
ever; free from all the vexations and inſirmi- 
ties of this periſhable world, and bleſſed with 
the enjoyment of more than every deſire that 
our hearts would be able to form. 

il. O then, papa, I wiſh I was to die now, 
while I am good, for fear I ſhould cver grow 
naughty again, 

Pat. But are you ſure that you are now 
good, and fit to die? 

Fil, Yes indeed, papa, for I feel, this mi- 
nute, that I love God, more than all the world, 
and that I would not for all the world offend 
nim. 

Pat. So Saint Peter thought, at the time 
when he ſaid to our Saviour, that, though he 
ihould die with him, yet he would not deny 
him; you know, however, that he did deny 
him, notwithſtanding. We are poor weak 
creatures, my love, and are not acquainted with 
ourſelves. We may compare our minds to the 
diſeaſed bedies of thoſe who go to Bath and 
Briſtol for their health.—Suppoſe a man, there, 
under the care of a good and fkilful phyſician, 
who thus addreſſes him: “ Sir, your diſor- 
der is ſuch as cannot be removed in a day or 
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two ;—your cure will take time, and you muſt 
wait with patience. Lou mult not grow tired 
of the rules I lay down for your recovery, nor 
deſire to leave this place, before your cure is 
perfeted.—It is very poſſible you may ſome- 
times feel a little flaſh of Health, which, to 
your inexperience, will have the appearance of 
cure: but your diſorder, nevertheleſs, will re- 
turn again; therefore, take care how you ſuf- 
fer yourſelf to miſtake the nature of your caſe, 
or attempt to remove from a fituation which 
alone can eſtabliſh your recovery. Leave it all 


to me 3—1 will engage, if you take my advice, 


to reſtore you to perfect health; and, when 
that is done, I will {end you home, happy and 
rejoicing.” 

Now, we all come into the world, with our 
minds full of weakneſs and diſeaſe ; this wcrild 
is our place of cure, and God is our phyſician. 
—God alone knows when we are ſutliciently 
well to leave it, and go home :—we mutt ob- 
ſerve his rules; we mult wait his time, and de- 
pend upon his witdom; and not millake little 
ſtarts of gocdneſs, for the perfect recovery of 
our minds, nor Wiſh to leave the world till he 
ſees us fit to leave it. 

£1. Papa, I want to aſk you about repent- 
ance. That little boy ſaid, awhile ago, that it 
was ſcolith,to talk of repenting and being good, 
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ſo young; and that it was time enough to re- 
pent, when we grew old, and were tired of the 
world. I told him, that none of us could fore- 
ſee whether we ſhould live to be old, and that 
it was dangerous to run the venture. — But, I 
believe, there is another reaſon, too, why we 
{ſhould not delay repentance, but encourage it, 
whenever it comes into our minds, for fear it - 
ſhould not come again ;—becauſe, you told me 
that it was only the Spirit of God who could 
ſend ſuch good thoughts into our. hearts; and 
then, you know, if he ſends his good thoughts 
over and over again, and that we turn them 
away; he may grow angry at laſt, and never 
ſend them any more, 

Pat. Kiſs me for that, my darling! Now, I 
| fee that you mind, and lay inſtruction to heart. 
You have argued extremely right; and your ar- 
gument proves more than the truth of what you 
ſay, for it proves that the good Spirit of God 1s 
growing very fond of you; and you ought to 
cucreaſe your gratitude to him, for enabling you 
to underſtand ſo well, and think ſo juſtly. 

But, beſides what you have ſaid, in favour of 
ſpeedy repentance, —there is, {till another ar- 
gument to be urged. —When a man delays this 
good work, it is, of courſe, becauſe he wiſhes 
to go on in his ſins. Now, ſuch a man may be 
juſtly compared to one going a journey z—di- 
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rected right on his road, but deſerting it, be- 
cauſe he ſees another path that is ſmoother, and 
more flowery than that which leads to his_jour- 
ney's end. When this man ſteps but a /itzle out 
of his road, he would have but a lite way to go 
back again: en would be the time for him to 
conſider the folly of turning his back upon the 
place he wants to go to then would be the 
time for him to repent, before he loſes his way 
entirely.— But if, on the contrary, he goes on, 
wandering without a guide; he gets, at laſt, to 
ſuch a great diſtance from his only right road, 
that he deſpairs of ever being able to travel ſuch 
a length of way back again. 

Thus does it fare, with many a ſinner, ——— 
When repentance is delayed too long, there are 
ſo many ſins to be repented of, that few have 
the reſolution to ſer about it. 

But, there is this material difference between 
the traveller, and the ſinner the one loſes only . 
the object of wor/dly purſuit z— but, the other 
loſes heaven !—loſes an eternity of happiness, 
and in its {lead finds an eternity of torment pre- 
pared for him.—Death overtakes him, in the 
miſt of his wandering through the paths of fin, 
and then there is no return. 

Fil. Papa, that fooliſh boy ſaid, how there 
was no fear of him to die, for he was [tout and 
ſtrong; and ſo young, too, that he would cer- 
tainly live a great while but he may die, for 
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all that, poor creature !—he may take the ſmall- 
pox, or a fever, you know ;—or, his little horſe 
may throw him ;—or a hundred things might 
happen, that would be able to put an end to 
him. 

Pat. Nay, how many, in perfect health, 
have ſuddenly dropt down dead | how many 
have gone to bed, in perfect ſecurity, and waked 
only to eternity.,—Beſides, death is not all that 
the ſinner has to fear. Even though death 
ſhould be delayed, yet judgment—the laſt judg- 
ment may overtake him :—that great and ter- 
rible day of the Lord, of which he himſelf has 
told us, that we know not the hour when it may 
come, ſuddenly, upon us. 

Oh, then, my child! let us make haſte to be 
good, in time !—now,—this inſtant, let us call 
upon God !—now, and every future hour ot our 
lives, let us dedicate to his ſervice, that ſo we 
may entitle ourſelves, through the merits of our 
Redeemer, to live with him in glory. 
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